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THE MASTER FARMER MOVEMENT! 


In 1924 there came to my desk a book, just off the press, en- 
titled Fifty Famous Farmers.? As I was attracted by the title, 
I took it home and read it, only to find to my sorrow that prac- 
tically all of the fifty men were famous for something else besides 
farming. They had left farming for other occupations in order 
to achieve the fame accorded them in this book. I wondered if 
there was any inherent reason why people who devoted their lives 
to country living and farming should not achieve fame without 
having to leave that occupation and turn to another,—any real 
reason why our Nation should honor its scientists, military men, 
and politicians and neglect, as it had neglected, its farmers. 

On investigation, I found that there had been some sporadic 
attempts in this direction. After we got into the Master Farmer 
movement, we made an award to an old man of French descent 
in Kankakee County, Illinois, who later showed us a time-worn 
medal given to his grandfather, or perhaps his greatgrandfather, 
by a King a great many years before, for outstanding work in 
farming in France. There were also other instances of this sort 
of thing. Beginning about 1888 and continuing for a number of 
years, prizes and diplomas—the first prize was ten dollars—were 
given to Ohio farmers who had done notable farming. At the 
University of Wisconsin men had been honored in a Hall of Fame 
for unusual achievements in relation to agriculture. However, 
for the most part the men so recognized were scientists or agricul- 
tural research men. Few have been included whose efforts were 
strictly limited to farming. A number of other agricultural 
colleges had also made awards for high acre-yields and similar 


1 A consolidation of the extemporaneous address by Mr. Clifford V. Gregory, 
the retiring president of the Agricultural History Society, at its annual meeting 
in Washington, D. C., on April 24, 1936. The footnotes have been supplied by 
the editor. 

2 L. S. Ivins and A. E. Winship, Fifty Famous Farmers (New York, 1924). 
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accomplishments, but none had been in accordance with a 
comprehensive plan. During 1923 and 1924, Earl Read, agri- 
cultural agent for the New York Central Railroad and editor of 
the Ohio Farmer, gave some attention to the subject and finally 
worked out a plan for making awards to farmers on a rather broad 
basis. An effort was made to present the idea to Ohio State 
University but the plan was not developed or put into operation. 

I talked up this matter with the staff of the Prairie Farmer 
during 1924, and finally we worked out a score card for farmers. 
Most of us had gone to agricultural college where we had used 
score cards in judging livestock, so we naturally thought of a 
similar method in measuring farmers. Our first object was to 
dignify agriculture and to honor outstandingly successful men in 
this occupation.* Secondly, we wished to set up an ideal for 
farm boys and girls. This purpose was particularly pertinent at 
that time because, as you will recall, it was the McNary-Haugen 
movement period, a time when farm organizations were making a 
drive for farm relief legislation. Incident to that drive, the 
difficulties that farmers were experiencing were emphasized. The 
fact that agriculture was not in as good an economic position as 
it might be was played up, and the result was a very discouraging 
reaction among farm boys and girls. After reading articles and 
hearing speeches on the farm problems, it was only natural that 
they wondered why anyone in his right mind looked to agriculture 
as a life work. This state of affairs was an impelling reason for 
starting the Master Farmermovement. We felt that dramatizing 
some of the successes on farms would encourage the boys and 
girls. We also wished to impress the business community with 
the fact that there were successes in agriculture,—that agriculture 
was an occupation to which men of intelligence were devoting 
their best efforts and getting results. 

After working out the score card, we became a little afraid. 
We did not know how the farmers would react to being ‘‘put on 


3 The objectives of the movement are also stressed in J. E. Blriggs], ‘Master 
Farmers of America,”’ in Palimpsest, 11 :316-320 (July 1920); C. V. Gregory, ‘‘The 
Master Farmer Movement,”’ in Rural America, 5 (7):15-16 (October 1927); and 
Standard Farm Papers, Master Farmers of America, 1, 3, 5-6 (Chicago, 1928). 
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the spot.” In January 1925, we published the score card along 
with a little story in our paper, the Prairie Farmer, suggesting 
that it offered a means by which a farmer could check up on 
himself.t| The score card attracted so much attention and re- 
sulted in so much correspondence that we were given a little 
more courage. Along in June of the same year, we republished 
the score card, calling it the ‘““Master Farmer Score-Card,” and 
announced that we would accept nominations from county 
agents and agricultural college workers,—in fact, from anyone 
except the nominee himself or his family. We also stated that 
we would make a number of Master Farmer awards in the fall of 
the year. We received about two hundred nominations, and our 
staff called on most of those suggested. We checked carefully 
and selected twenty-three farmers who measured up well on the 
’ basis of the score card. On December 2, 1925 we awarded them 
Master Farmer gold medals at a banquet in Chicago. In order 
to help realize and dramatize our objectives, we made this first 
occasion a rather formal affair. The leading citizens of Chicago 
and Illinois were represented, including railroad and bank 
presidents, professional men, professors from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the University of Chicago, and the University of Illinois, 
as well as people directly interested in agriculture. The results 
more than fulfilled our expectations. 

The occasion impressed the farmers very much. They re- 
ceived more attention and glory than they had ever had before. 
The fact that the program was broadcast also helped a great deal. 
We were on the air about three hours. That was before the al- 
leged physical ailments of mankind filled the ether to the extent 
that they do now. The radio companies were glad to have help 
in filling their programs. I remember one amusing incident in 
connection with this first dinner. Having told briefly our reasons 
for giving the awards and the accomplishments of the men that 
we were honoring, we asked them to make a little response. One 


‘ “How Do You Measure Up? Prairie Farmer’s Score Card Will Help You 
to Decide,’’ in Prairie Farmer, 97 (3):3, 21, 29 (Jan. 17, 1925). 

5 “‘Who Are the Best All-Around Farmers? Prairie Farmer Will Award the 
Degree of Master Farmer to 20 of Them,”’ in Prairie Farmer, 97 (25):3 (June 20, 
1925). 
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farmer said, “‘I certainly appreciate this honor, and I want to 
say that all that I have accomplished is due to Wallaces’ Farmer.” 

This first dinner was held during International Week when the 
editors and publishers of a number of other farm papers were in 
town. As a result they became interested and the following 
year the movement spread to a number of other States. By 1927 
Wallaces’ Farmer, the Kansas Farmer, the Farmer of St. Paul, 
the Progressive Farmer, the Nebraska Farmer, the Ohio Farmer, 
the Michigan Farmer, the Pennsylvania Farmer, and the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman were making Master Farmer awards. Added 
to this list in 1928 were the American Agriculturist, the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, and the Missouri Ruralist. The Farmer’s Wife 
in 1927 inaugurated a similar plan of making awards to Master 
Homemakers. In 1930, the Nor’-West Farmer of Winnipeg 
asked permission to apply the plan in Canada, and it has been 
doing so ever since. Two or three years ago the New Zealand 
Exporter asked permission to use the plan in New Zealand. I 
do not know whether or not it has actually done so. In all, 
Master Farmer awards have been made in twenty-eight different 
States and in the four western Provinces of Canada. About 
fourteen hundred Master Farmers have been named, including 
five or six woman farmers. 

It may be interesting to you if I comment briefly on the score 
card upon which the farmers are selected, because the points in- 
cluded make the movement rather distinctive and different from 
other similar attempts. The policy in other awards to farmers 
has usually been to base the decision almost entirely on the 
excellence of the technical job of farming. We have sought to 
broaden the basis of the award,—to set forth an ideal for farming 
that is more than mere technical perfection, an ideal not only of 
the good farmer but also the good citizen. 

The Master Farmer score card has a total of 1,000 points 
distributed as follows:* 


6 This is the original Master Farmer score card used by the Prairie Farmer 
and copyrighted by the Prairie Farmer Publishing Company in 1926. Those used 
by other farm papers are similar, but they have been varied to fit local conditions 
in the various States. 
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1. Operation and Organization of Farm 


1. Maintenance of soil fertility....................... 65 
3. Efficient use of man and horse labor................ 30 
30 
6. Feeding and care of livestock...................... 30 
8. Adequate tools, machinery and equipment, well 
15 
9. Large and uniform-sized fields..................... 15 
10. Convenient farmstead arrangement................. 15 
2. Business Methods and Ability 
1. Relation of income to expenses..................... 100 
3. General Farm Appearance and Upkeep 
1. Repair and upkeep of buildings................... 25 
3. Maintenance of fences, ditches and roads........... 20 
4. Freedom from weeds and rubbish.................. 20 
4. Home Life 
2. Labor-saving equipment in home................... 75 
3. Character as a husband and father................. 100 
4. Education and training of children................. 75 
5. Citizenship 
2. Interest in school and churches.................... 40 
3. Interest in other community enterprises............ 30 
4. Interest in local, state and national government...... 30 
Name of person 


Let me comment on some of the subjects covered in the score 
card. In evaluating ‘General farm appearance and upkeep”’ 
we were rather particular and severe. We felt that a candidate 
who deserved selection should have a place that was outstanding. 
We also gave considerably more weight to the points grouped 
under the heading, ‘‘Home life,”’ than you might expect on first 
thought as we wished to stress this phase of rural living. You 
may think it rather embarrassing to investigate a man’s character 
as husband and father, but we checked closely on this and the 
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other points relating to ‘“Home life.’ Particular attention was 
given to the labor-saving equipment in the home. Many of you 
can remember the old practice of building a big fine barn as soon 
as there was any money for improvements. Finally, if any 
money was left, some might be spent on the home. In Iowa, 
where I was raised, the livestock were frequently housed better 
than the family. We wanted to help build up a consciousness 
that real success in farming cannot be achieved until it is re- 
flected in the home,—that after all the farm home was the 
objective of the whole farming operation and that other things 
were of relatively small importance except as they might con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of a fine home. Some farmers did not 
agree with us when we insisted that they would have to buy a 
power washing-machine before they could achieve the honor of 
Master Farmer. 

We followed the policy of sending each unsuccessful nominee 
his confidential score, with a long letter pointing out just where 
he had fallen short of the standards set. We frankly told them 
just what was the matter with them. Without a single exception 
these letters were received in the same spirit in which they were 
written. In many cases, phases of the farm that were not up to 
standard were corrected in the next two or three years and the 
farmer was then selected as a Master Farmer. Sometimes he 
was passed on two or three times before he measured up. 

Under the heading, “‘Citizenship,’’ we included neighborliness, 
interest in schools and churches, interest in other community 
enterprises and in national, state, and local government. If a 
farmer had not voted at the last election, he was automatically 
dropped from consideration. On the question of neighborliness, 
once in a while we found a man who ranked high in everything 
except that he could not get along with his neighbors. Before we 
accepted a farmer we talked to some of his neighbors, as con- 
fidentially as possible, and if he did not get along with them he 
was eliminated. One farmer in Will County, Illinois, a very fine 
fellow, takes life very seriously; it is hard for him to smile. His 
neighbors didn’t dislike him, but neither did they like him. We 
told him the situation frankly, and later when we were looking 
him up he said, “I’ve got you fixed this time.” He had mended 
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his way with his neighbors and had received 90 percent of the 
votes when he ran for the school board. 

The Master Farmer movement is not necessarily a landowners’ 
movement. A large number of awards have gone to men who are 
tenants; this is another gratifying feature. But in nearly every 
case, the tenant farmers have been the permanent kind, occupy- 
ing the land under long tenure and consequently having their 
roots down in the soil. 

Thus far, the Master Farmer movement has been a farm-paper 
enterprise. The farm papers have taken the job seriously, and, 
of course, their representatives have also had a lot of valuable 
experience and fun out of it. During the depression many of the 
papers stopped making awards temporarily, although others have 
continued to do so. For two or three years it was distinctly un- 
popular to admit that there could be such a thing as success in 
farming. Most of the papers are planning to make awards this 
year. Now that the movement has been started, we think that 
perhaps it should be taken over by someone else, possibly the 
agricultural colleges, but as a general rule, they feel that it may 
be too intimate a job for them. They fear that they might be 
subjected to pressure of various kinds and that the necessity of 
inquiring into the farmers’ private lives might generate antago- 
nisms. 

The new impetus in the Master Farmer movement is so great 
that I can say that we are contributing to the creation of a real 
national consciousness of the necessity of soil conservation. 
We have made a long start in making the conservation of our 
soil, and through it, the permanency of our agriculture, a major 
objective in our agricultural policy. Underlying our plans and 
laws for soil conservation, we must have a feeling of permanence 
among the farm folks themselves. As a people, we have never 
gotten our roots deep into the soil,—not as deeply as we must get 
them if the new policy is to be a permanent success. 

There have been in general two states of mind among American 
farmers as they moved westward.’ One attitude was to carve out 

7 For a recent careful statement on the evolution of the types of farmers in a 


typical community, see Solon J. Buck, ‘‘Frontier Economy in Southwestern Penn- 
sylvania,”’ in Agricultural History, 10:14-24 (January 1936). 
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a farm from the wilderness in a crude sort of way and then dis- 
pose of it to a later comer and move on to newer country. The 
other, for the most part belonging to a later stage in the develop- 
ment of a community, was to continue to farm and get by in some 
fashion until the price of land rose; then sell out and move to 
town and live on the interest. That is one reason why Los 
Angeles is an important Iowa city. This state of mind toward 
the land still exists to some degree. 

There are very few farms which have remained in the hands of 
the same family for a hundred years. For the most part our 
attitude toward the land is characterized by impermanence. We 
need to get more of the European attitude, the English attitude. 
Recently I saw a newspaper clipping relative to a farm in France 
that had remained in the possession of the same family for fifteen 
hundred years; and there is record of several others being in the 
hands of the same family for a thousand years. This element of 
permanence needs to underly our national agriculturai policy if 
it is really to do the job. If we look at the possession of a piece 
of land as a family matter and imagine our children, grandchildren, 
and greatgrandchildren as the heirs and continuators of our 
efforts on that farm, then we have what I mean when I say “‘get 
our roots into the soil.’”’ We believe that the Master Farmer 
movement has contributed toward that state of mind, and in 
saying so I am reminded of a particularly touching statement by 
a farm boy in McLean County, Illinois. He had heard over the 
radio the ceremony at which his father had received the Master 
Farmer award. Later, when I met the boy he shook hands and 
thanked me, saying, ‘““You don’t know what it has meant to me. 
I had the wrong attitude toward my father. I had heard so 
much about the difficulties of farming and the need for farm relief 
that I made up my mind that something was wrong with Dad. 
If he was really a first-class man, he would be smart enough to 
get into some other business.’’ This sort of thing is part of the 
spirit back of the Master Farmer movement. JI also recall a letter 
from a young fellow in Northern Indiana, written in English but 
with German-script characters. He had listened to the broadcast 
of one of our Master Farmer dinners, and with great sincerity he 
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said that he had two ambitions in life,—to become an American 
citizen and to get hold of a piece of land and some day be recog- 
nized as a Master Farmer. 
CuiFForD V. GREGORY 
Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, Illinois 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Carleton R. Ball: The Program Planning Division of the 
A.A.A. now has in press a bulletin in which permanency on the 
land from the English point of view has been stressed throughout. 

Does the score card make any differentiation as to how much 
skill and opportunity the farmer inherited? 

Mr. Gregory: Not on the score card, but we soon found that it 
was necessary to take opportunity and background into con- 
sideration. The work sheet goes into more detail than the score 
card and emphasizes opportunity. Most of the Master Farmers 
are largely self-made men. One of them arrived in Kansas with 
fifty cents in his pocket, but he gave each of his eleven children a 
section of land when they reached the age of twenty-one. One 
could hardly do better than that. 

Mr. Asher Hobson: Mr. Gregory mentioned the University of 
Wisconsin Hall of Fame. I believe that they have been too pro- 
lific in their choices—they have run out of room—and this has 
short-circuited the significance of the recognition. 

Relative to permanency in American agriculture as compared 
with European countries, we are a peculiar people. I have made 
the statement—and it approaches a truism—that all farms are 
for sale in America. In a country like Switzerland, practically no 
farms are for sale. In Germany, at least in certain sections, you 
will not go far before you see farms that have been in the same 
family for two or three centuries. What other business could 
have survived the shocks of war and depression and remained in 
the same family? Permanency gives agriculture a dignity that 
no other business has. Once while stopping at a farm home in 
France, I saw a statue with an inscription to the effect that it had 
been granted by the Government for excellence in wheat-growing. 
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I would like to have that statue on my mantel; it was a work 
of art. Mussolini does the job even better than France. He 
brings four or five farmers to Rome every year and gives them 
diplomas for excellence in farming. 

Dr. O. C. Stine: It is a problem to work in progress and change 
with this keeping or holding a stake in one place. The points 
that I have in mind can be illustrated by instances in Germany 
and Russia. In Germany I visited farms where I saw records of 
families living in the same place for years and years. I was 
impressed by the costumes worn at a festival, and it finally 
dawned on me that they were probably from previous generations. 
Here we see the contrast between the city and the country people. 
The former keep up with the time, following Paris, while the latter 
do the same as did the previous generations. In Germany, one 
of the problems is to get more people tied securely to the land,— 
a condition considered necessary in order to guarantee the life of 
the nation; they believe that too many have been moving away. 
They also want up-to-date efficiency, along with permanency. 
In keeping with these ideas, a law has been passed that makes the 
inherited estate inalienable. It can not be sold from the family 
and it can not be mortgaged. The object is to tie the people to 
the land and secure permanency. But there is also the problem 
of making the necessary adjustments in the life of the people so 
as to make them economically comfortable. 

In Russia, we have a people recently torn loose from their old 
roots. A new system is being put into effect. Having torn them 
loose, it is now desired to root them again, this time in the new 
system. The collective farms are set up, but they are not success- 
ful if the people will not stay on them. So a scheme has to be 
devised whereby a good farmer is rewarded. Stalin gives hima 
certificate to the effect that he is “a shock worker.’”’ Another 
step, taken in the past year, is to declare that the members of 
these collective farms have a permanent right in them. It is an 
attempt to tie the people again to the land, and it is a recognition 
of the fact that the farmers do not properly care for the land 
unless they have some permanent interest in it. 

Dr. Carleton R. Ball: The people on these collective farms are 
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also given a little farmstead on which they have permanent tenure 
and which is to stay in the family. That is, they not only share 
in the collective estate, but they are given two, three, or four 
acres on which their houses are built. 

Dr. O. C. Stine: As a rule, this holding is much smaller. You 
might consider it a town lot, a residence place with a little bit of 
land. 

Dr. Solon J. Buck: I wonder if a partial explanation of the im- 
permanence that prevails in this country may not be the fact that 
America has been until recently “on the make’’ and that our 
farmers have been devoting a large share of their attention, not to 
agriculture but to the making of farms.* In other words, they 
have been producing capital commodities rather than consump- 
tion commodities; they have been transforming the wilderness 
into farms, and that is where they have made their money to a 
very large extent. I think that it is natural for a man engaged in 
this kind of occupation, having made one farm and converted it 
into money, to want to move to another farm and make more 
money in the same way. I think that we are approaching—or 
have approached—a stage in the development of this country 
where that process is more or less completed. The farms are 
more or less ‘‘made,’’ and from now on agriculture is going to be 
more what the word primarily means,—the production of agri- 
cultural commodities rather than the production of capital goods 
in the shape of farms. 

Mr. T. R. Stanton: What was the age of the youngest farmers 
recognized by the Master Farmer award? 

Mr. Gregory: I do not think that I can answer specifically even 
for our own territory. I think, however, in the early thirties.* 


8 For data relating to the reasons for the fluidity of American life, see the pref- 
ace and the annotations in Everett E. Edwards, ‘References on the Significance 
of the Frontier in American History,’’ U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Library, 
Bibliographical Contributions 25 (Washington, 1935). 

®O. S. Hamer, The Master Farmers of America and Their Education, 17-18 
(University of lowa Studies in Education, v.6,no.2. Towa City, 1930), distributed 
389 Master Farmers into age groups as follows: 30 years or less, 1; 31-40 years, 39; 
41-50 years, 121; 51-60 years, 140; 61 years or more, 86; not answering, 2. The 
average age was 52 years. 
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Claude Wickard of the A.A.A. was made a Master Farmer. He 
was an extremely successful young farmer in Indiana. 

Mr. T. R. Stanton: What percentage had taken work in agri- 
cultural colleges? 

Mr. Gregory: Iowa State College made a rather comprehensive 
study of the Master Farmers a few years ago.'® I would say off 
hand that about one-third were agricultural college graduates. 
Most of the younger men belong in this group. Of the men past 
fifty, very few had gone to agricultural college. It was quite 
noticeable among the older men, however, that with very few 
exceptions they were in close touch with the agricultural colleges 
and were in the habit of attending Farmers’ Week and other meet- 
ings at the colleges. The influence of the agricultural colleges, 
not only on farm practice but also on rural living, is quite ap- 
parent. 

Dr. V. N. Valgren: In this work, is the territory divided among 
the several farm papers, or do you work together? 

Mr. Gregory: There are two kinds of farm papers in the United 
States,—the national and the state. The national papers circu- 
late all over the country. There are five of them. The state 
farm papers attempt to cover only one or two states. The 
Master Farmer movement fitted in with the state farm papers, 
and their spheres of influence were already defined. 


10 Tbid., 61-79. 


THE GRANGE AND THE CREDIT PROBLEM IN 
DAKOTA TERRITORY 


The first farm organization to make its appearance in Dakota 
Territory was the National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry, 
or the Grange as it is commonly called. The Grange, originally 
organized by Oliver Hudson Kelley, at Washington, D. C., in 
1867, began to make its appearance in Minnesota and Iowa by 
1869 and 1870. During the next two years it enjoyed a vigorous 
growth in the older communities of these States, and by the 
beginning of 1873 it was spreading into western Iowa and the 
southeastern part of Dakota Territory. The settled portions of 
Dakota Territory at that time comprised an outer fringe of the 
agricultural frontier and were still essentially in the primary stage 
of development. The conditions under which the Dakota farm- 
ers were striving to gain a livelihood were, in many respects, 
different from those in the older communities farther east. The 
Grange, accordingly, responded to forces that were peculiar to 
this frontier region. While its history in Dakota Territory dur- 
ing the seventies cannot be dissociated from the general move- 
ment, the full significance of the appeal made by the Order in this 
region, nevertheless, is contingent on a survey of the forces indig- 
enous to the frontier. 

The agricultural activities of Dakota Territory in 1870 were 
still primarily confined to the southeastern counties in the angle 
formed by the Missouri and Big Sioux rivers. The Territory was 
opened to settlement in July 1859, but growth was very slow for a 
decade. The Federal Census of 1870 showed a population of 
nearly 13,000 whites. Of this number, about 10,000 resided in 
the southeastern corner. The Civil War, Indian troubles, 
drought, devastating grasshopper plagues, and lack of railroad 


1 During 1872, 1,105 granges were organized throughout the United States. 
Of this number 652 were in Iowa alone. T.C. Atkeson, Semi-Centennial History 
of the Patrons of Husbandry, 46 (New York, 1916). ‘ 
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facilities hampered settlement during the early sixties. By the 
end of the decade, however, Dakota was coming “out of the 
woods,”’ to quote an enterprising boomer of that period. Im- 
proved climatic conditions, an abatement of the grasshopper pest, 
and closer railway connections afforded by the construction of 
lines connecting Sioux City with Chicago in 1868 and 1870 served 
to attract more settlers to the southeastern section of the Terri- 
tory. By November 1872, the Dakota Southern Railroad was 
constructed from Sioux City to Elk Point and Vermillion, and by 
February 1873, it was open to traffic as far as Yankton. A boom 
was in full swing, increasing the population and extending the 
acreage under cultivation.? 

The conditions under which the farmers of Dakota were 
struggling during this early period were harsh and rigorous. 
Success was limited by a number of factors. Crops on virgin 
land were light, as several plantings were usually required to 
put the soil in the proper condition for producing maximum 
yields. As many of the settlers were unaccustomed to farming, 
they reaped poorly for several years. Moreover, the settlers, in 
general, had migrated from more humid regions such as Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and eastern Iowa, and consequently they had to learn 
from bitter experience how to overcome the difficulties incident 
to a smaller supply of moisture. Shallow plowing and untimely 
planting were likely to result in greatly curtailed yields.* Accord- 
ing to pioneers, wind erosion after seeding frequently seriously 
affected the wheat crop. Army worms, grasshoppers, and heavy 
rain and hail storms likewise rendered the farmer’s plight more 
precarious. The soil was Dakota’s chief asset, but the caprices 
of nature made its utilization doubtful. The uncertainties of 


2 The Red River Valley in the northeastern section was also receiving an influx 
of settlers as the Northern Pacific railway reached Fargo and continued westward 
in 1872. This section, however, failed to undergo as rapid a development as 
southeastern Dakota. Unlike the latter, it was relatively unaffected by the 
Granger movement. For the purposes of this study, no attempt has been made 
to describe conditions in the northern part of the Territory. 

3 For a good picture of the progress in pioneer farming in Dakota Territory, 
see the reports by Surveyor-General William H. H. Beadle to the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office for 1870, 1871, and 1872. 
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crop production were not materially different from those exper- 
ienced elsewhere, but the relative results were more disastrous in 
a newly settled region where the farmers were entirely dependent 
upon what they could produce from the soil. Short crops 
spelled discouragement and failure to the homesteaders and even 
rendered them practically destitute at times. 

Aside from these natural conditions, the most serious single 
problem confronting the frontier farmer was his need of credit. 
He generally moved into the region with very limited facilities,— 
usually with just enough to enable him to take a claim and plant 
a few acres. For a season or two, employment was often sought 
at saw mills, or at the military posts and Indian agencies, or even 
on the steamboats plying the Missouri River. Many were drawn 
to Sioux City looking for work.‘ Earnings from such employment 
tided the family over until a crop was harvested, and might even 
enable the homesteader to procure more livestock and equipment. 
Until he could show concrete evidence that he was definitely be- 
coming established on his claim, the pioneer could hardly hope to 
utilize any of the credit services available in the community. 
Yet his wants were many and varied. Sustenance had to be pro- 
vided for his family, crop or no crop. Moreover, the scale of his 
operations was in direct ratio to his ability to command capital 
whether it was a question of purchasing livestock, implements, or 
seed. Without credit, the pioneer farmer was well-nigh helpless. 

The main agencies serving as sources of credit were the local 
banker or loan broker, the farm-implement dealer, and the local 
storekeeper. The banker or loan broker was the professional 
money lender, and he protected himself with either a real estate or 
a chattel mortgage. The implement companies generally held 
time notes, secured by chattels. Store credit was usually un- 
secured, although, in some instances, chattel mortgages were 
required. 

The frontier farmer and the merchant were involved in a 


‘ Einar Haugen, ‘‘Norwegians at the Indian Forts on the Missouri River during 
the Seventies,”’ in Norwegian-American Studies and Records, 6:89-121 (Northfield, 
Minn., 1931); W. H. Stoddard, Turner County Pioneer History, 138 (Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., 1931). 
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personal relationship that could not easily be cast aside. The 
local store had to be depended upon for supplies. In the absence 
of ready cash, a great deal of barter developed. But even in this 
case, credit frequently had to be granted in anticipation of the 
harvest. The correspondent of the Sioux City Times, describing 
Elk Point, Dakota Territory, in 1874, succinctly stated the 
situation in the following words: “There is plenty of trade in all 
the stores, but little or no money ‘till after harvest’ which means, 
in many cases, until next December or until the farmer pleases to 
pay.’> The early Dakota newspapers have numerous items 
indicating acceptance of farm produce in trade or on accounts. 
Even newspaper publishers took corn, wheat, wood, and hay for 
subscriptions. The storekeeper was not in an enviable position 
for he assumed no inconsiderable risk in carrying his patrons on 
his books. Frontier communities, always in a state of flux, were 
rendered still more inconstant by adverse conditions. The 
storekeeper was always confronted with the possible departure of 
his erstwhile customers. Moreover, ungrateful patrons at times 
shifted their trade from one store to another, or even to another 
community, to avoid payment of accounts long overdue.?_ Under 
such circumstances, the merchant can hardly be censured for 
trying to shift part of his financial risks to the entire community 
in the form of higher prices, as he was alleged to have done. In 
many respects the pioneer merchant was a benefactor, playing a 
réle in frontier society that has been given scant attention by the 


historian. 


5 Quoted in Dakota Gleaner (Elk Point), July 23, 1874. 

6 For instance, the Dakota Republican (Vermillion), Feb. 24, 1876. 

7 The Clay County Register (Vermillion), Dec. 24, 1875, voiced a complaint in 
this respect. In a discourse on the evils of the credit situation, the editor stated: 
‘Thousands of bushels of wheat are being hauled right through Vermillion to 
other towns just because the owners are in debt here, and in this way the business 
of the whole town is made to suffer.” 

8 During the serious grasshopper devastations from 1873 to 1877, Charles K. 
Howard, pioneer Sioux Falls merchant, endeared himself to the settlers of Minne- 
haha County by his generosity and liberal extension of credit. Howard claimed 
“that at one time he had at least one hundred thousand dollars charged on his 
books.”” D. R. Bailey, History of Minnehaha County, South Dakota, 571 (Sioux 


Falls, 1899). 
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During this period Dakota was cursed with high interest rates. 
The prevailing rate for chattel mortgages was 10 percent. Real- 
estate mortgages, however, commanded whatever rates the traffic 
could bear. The maximum legal rate under legislation enacted 
in 1871 was 2 percent a month, or 24 percent a year. In 1873, 
18 percent was fixed as the highest rate that could be contracted.°* 
These high rates were sanctioned in the hope that capital would 
be attracted to the Territory. Immigration pamphlets issued in 
1870 and 1872 by James 8. Foster, Commissioner of Immigration, 
called special attention to the advantages that high interest rates, 
often reaching 2 percent a month, held for men with capital.'° 
An examination of mortgages recorded in Clay County from 1872 
to 1875 reveals a picture that must have been disheartening to 
many who found it necessary to become parties to such contracts. 
Approximately one-half of the real-estate mortgages recorded 
during 1872 stipulated interest at 24 percent. The indentures, in 
general, seem to have been held by professional money lenders 
and residents of Eastern States, indicating a migration of capital 
westward. The amounts involved ranged, in general, from $50 to 
$500. A few mortgages in 1872 bore the low rate of 7 percent. 
During 1873 and 1874, a number commanded the maximum 
rate of 18 percent, although lower rates of 15, 12, and 10 percent 
seem to have prevailed.' There is one illuminating instance 
where a mortgagee who held a number of indentures at 18 per- 


® Civil Code, ch. 3, sect. 972, General Laws .. . of the Territory of Dakota, 
1870-1, p. 972; 1872-3, ch. 4. Earlier legislation declared 7 percent the legal rate 
“when no rate of interest is agreed upon or specified in a note or contract.” 
Ibid., 1864-5, ch. 14. 

10 J. S. Foster, ‘‘Outlines of History of the Territory of Dakota and Emigrant’s 
Guide (1870),’’ in South Dakota Historical Collections, 14:71-180 (Pierre, S. Dak., 
1928); Herbert S. Schell, ‘Official Immigration Activities of Dakota Territory,”’ 
in North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 7:11 (October 1932). 

11 In 1874 an important decision was rendered at Sioux Falls in the District 
Court in the case of Nathaniel Presho vs. Samuel Alexander. The suit involved 
a mortgage for $100 at 24 percent interest, contracted in March 1873, two months 
after the maximum rate had been lowered to 18 percent. Alexander, the mort- 
gagee, foreclosed for the amount involved, but the Court held the foreclosure sale 
void on the ground that the loan was usurious and therefore not collectable. See 
the Dakota Herald (Yankton), Sept. 8, 1874, for the text of the decision. 
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cent secured a loan of $1,000 at 7 percent from an eastern 
relative.” 

When the Territorial Legislature convened at Yankton in 
December 1874, the situation relative to high interest rates was 
arousing much attention. The wisdom of tolerating such high 
rates was questioned as the statutory rate in nearby Iowa was 
fixed at 10 percent.” Governor John L. Pennington, in his 
message to the legislature on December 8, called special attention 
to the problem, contending that ail laws that recognized and 
permitted such high rates were intended for the benefit of the few 
at the expense of the many. ‘The poor farmer,” he said, ‘“‘who 
is struggling on a homestead for a subsistence, and who attempts to 
better his condition by borrowing money at 18 to 24 per cent will 
soon find himself without home or bread, for in the majority of cases 
it requires a foreclosure of the mortgage to collect the debt, and no 
amount of economy and industry on the part of the borrower will 
enable him to pay such interest.’’"* The editor of the Yankton 
Press and Dakotaian on December 17, 1874, claimed that the 
larger part of each year’s profits went to eastern capitalists as 
interest on loans. Calling for a change, he declared: ‘‘The ex- 
periment of high rates of interest as an aid in building up Dakota 
and bringing wealth to her citizens has been thoroughly tried and 
has signally failed. It is time now to adopt a system in which 
the welfare of the borrower is considered.” The legislature 
complied with the popular demand for a revision of the usury 
law by fixing 12 percent as the legal rate." 

12 Book A of the mortgage records of Clay County in the office of the Recorder 
of Deeds at Vermillion was carefully studied, and Books B, C, and D were exam- 
ined more casually. The writer is confident that the picture indicated in this 
study, based on these records, is approximately accurate. No mortgages were 
filed in Clay County prior to 1872. In Union County the records begin with 1868 
and indicate that lower rates prevailed. Relatively few mortgages commanded 
the maximum rates. No detailed study of the records of Union County at Eik 
Point was attempted. 

13 This rate was fixed in 1873. Code of State of Iowa, 1873, part 2, title 14, ch. 2, 
sect. 2078. 

14 Governor Pennington’s message appears in full in G. W. Kingsbury, History 
of Dakota Territory, 2:997-1001 (Chicago, 1915). 

15 General Laws .. . of the Territory of Dakota, 1874-5, ch. 53. The law was 
approved Jan. 15, 1875, and was effective at once. 
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The lowering of interest rates merely served to mitigate some of 
the worst features of a vicious credit system. As grasshopper 
infestations recurred, foreclosures became more numerous.'® A 
typical notice of a mortgage sale, appearing in the Dakota Re- 
publican for January 18, 1877, announced the sale of a tract of 
land to satisfy a mortgage placed in 1872 for $275 at 24 percent 
interest. Moreover, the crop failures served to intensify the 
need for credit, and the outcry against mortgages continued. 
The editor of the Dakota Republican, in an attack on the credit 
system, estimated that one out of every four Clay County farmers 
had his name on one or more so-called ‘‘cut-throat”’ mortgages."” 
This editorial tirade educed a communication picturing a very 
discouraging situation. “Loss of crops, zealous machine agents 
of every description, money sharpers, with money to loan at 12 
per cent., and twenty dollars on every hundred loaned for com- 
mission, have almost done their work,’’ wrote a correspondent. 
He continued: ‘‘What shall we do with the debts on hand? 
Settle them as best we can, ... wipe them out, make peace with 
our creditors, commence anew, register an oath to buy no more 
machinery on time, ...contrive to make forty acres of land 
produce as much as one hundred formerly did,... make one 
reaper and mower do for five or six farmers, get into stock and 
consume the thousands of acres of grass, and millions of tons of 
hay now wasting ‘their sweetness on the desert air’.’'* The 
practice of charging high legal fees in foreclosure cases likewise 
was roundly scored. Fees of $80 and $100 were frequently col- 
lected during foreclosure proceedings.'? Few mortgages written 
after 1876, however, allowed fees of over $50. 


16 See H. E. Briggs, ‘‘Grasshopper Plagues and Early Dakota Agriculture, 
1864-1876,”’ in Agricultural History, 8:51-63 (April 1934), for a description of the 
grasshopper raids of 1873, 1874, and 1876, and a discussion of their effects. 

17 Issue of Jan. 18, 1877. 

18 Dakota Republican, Jan. 25, 1877. 

19 Tbid., Mar. 15, 29, 1877. Attorney fees varied and were, in some cases, as 
low as $25. What might be considered exorbitant fees were not exceptional. 
Two instances of high fees may be cited. On p. 107 of Book C of the Clay County 
mortgage records is recorded an indenture under date of 1874 for $110 at 18 per 
cent interest with $75 stipulated as attorney fee. Book E, p. 22, records one in 
1876 for $428 at 12 percent with $100 as attorney fee. The latter mortgage was 
held by a farm-machinery company. 
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Chattel mortgages do not seem to have become numerous until 
1875. At least, a study of this type of credit instrument in Clay 
County gives such an indication. A negligible number were re- 
corded during 1872. For the subsequent two years, there were 56 
and 87 respectively. In 1875 the number rose to 500. During 
1876 and 1877, they declined to 381 and 318, but in 1878 they 
mounted to 510.2° The increase may be attributed directly to 
the rapid economic development of southeastern Dakota during 
the early seventies and the serious setback due to the grass- 
hopper raids of 1874 and 1876. The boom during the early 
seventies gave great impetus to agricultural activities. Dakota 
wheat found a ready market among the millers of Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Stimulated by this demand and enjoying adequate 
facilities for shipment to an outside market, by 1873, the farmers 
began to increase their acreage. Many new settlers, moreover, 
were attracted to the region. According to one investigator, the 
production of wheat in the southeastern counties increased from 
less than 200,000 bushels in 1870 to about 2,125,000 bushels in 
1872.21. This increase created a greater demand for farm ma- 
chinery and scarcity of capital forced many farmers to buy on 
credit. Credit purchases were usually secured by chattel mort- 
gages, although a number of real-estate mortgages were likewise 
tendered. 

The relationship between grasshopper raids and the increase in 
the number of credit media is obvious. When the grasshoppers 
wrought destruction, creditors sought to protect themselves where 
debts were not secured.”? The farmers not only had their income 
greatly reduced, but, in some instances, they were deprived of 
bare necessities. The efforts pf the merchants to protect them- 


20 Book A of the Chattel Mortgage Index for Clay County. 

*1 Briggs, in Agricultural History, 56. 

22. On Aug. 26, 1874, C. H. McCormick wrote to W. N. Spring of Sioux City, 
field agent for western Iowa and southeastern Dakota, admonishing his repre- 
sentative to secure the claims of the McCormick Company where the farmers 
were unable to pay. Spring had written to C. H. and L. J. McCormick on April 
25: “I think . . . that sales will be good if the crops come on promisingly, should 
the crops fail again I am afraid some of our homesteaders would leave for parts 
unknown, leaving us ‘in the lurch’ as one to my knowledge has already done. .. .”” 
McCormick mss. in the McCormick Agricultural Library, Chicago. 
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selves are indicated by the number of chattel mortgages held by 
two leading mercantile establishments at Vermillion. None was 
filed in 1873. For the next five years, the number recorded was 10, 
68, 63, 42, and 34, respectively. Of the 500 chattel mortgages 
recorded in Clay County in 1875, a year when little damage was 
done by grasshoppers, 112 were held by the Sycamore Marsh 
Harvester Manufacturing Company and were all filed during 
June and July. This is five times the number taken by this firm 
the following year and clearly reveals the straits in which the 
farmers were finding themselves at harvest time. The crop losses 
of 1874 necessitated heavy credit purchases. 

“The heft of this chattel mortgage business, and much real 
estate mortgaging is done by machine companies,” commented the 
Dakota Republican on January 18, 1877. With the growing 
demand for farm machinery, the manufacturers naturally became 
leading creditors in this frontier community. The uncertainties 
of the harvest, the prevailing low prices for wheat, the high 
interest rate, and the shortness of the term during which the 
debtor was obligated to redeem his promises to pay, rendered 
chattel mortgages obnoxious. With reapers costing from $170 
to $190 on time, and mowers from $100 to $105 during 1874 and 
1875—prices popularly regarded as unjustifiably high—the manu- 
facturers became the subject of bitter vituperation.** Excessive 
profits and high commissions to the middlemen, it was alleged, 
made the farmer pay from 50 to 100 percent more for machinery 
than it was worth.” 

When the Grange reached Dakota Territory, the ground was 
well prepared for it. The economic situation made the farmers 
responsive to an organization that had launched a campaign 
against middlemen and monopolies. By 1873, the Grange was 
able to point to some concrete results in cooperative buying and 
selling, and it was also proposing more ambitious programs to 

23 These quotations are based on letters from C. H. McCormick to W. N. Spring, 
July 2, 1874, and G. H. Spring, Le Mars, Iowa, to W. N. Spring, Nov. 19, 1875, 
in the McCormick Agricultural Library. 

* A. H. Hirsch, ‘Efforts of the Grange in the Middle West to Control the Price 
of Farm Machinery, 1870-1880,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 15:475 
(March 1929). 
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improve the material welfare of the membership.* Many of the 
settlers were familiar with the work of the various farmers’ clubs 
and similar organizations in the States of the upper Mississippi 
Valley. Accordingly, when a Grange organizer met with the 
farmers and extolled the financial advantages of membership in 
the Order, he met a warm welcome. 

The first subordinate grange in Dakota Territory was organized 
in Clay County near Vermillion on December 4, 1872, through 
the efforts of Henry L. Ferry. He had recently made a visit to 
Muscatine County, Iowa, whence he had migrated five years 
earlier. Having affiliated with the Order while on the trip, he 
returned and with great enthusiasm duly organized Pioneer 
Grange among his own neighbors, many of whom had likewise 
come from eastern Iowa.%* News items in the Clay County 
Register during March 1873, indicate that Ferry continued active 
as an organizer. On March 13 the Register noted a meeting of 
farmers at Vermillion eight days previously for the purpose of 
forming a farmers’ club; a constitution was reported to have 
been drawn up, providing for meetings “where all subjects relat- 
ing to the interests of the agricultural community may be com- 
municated and freely discussed.” On March 27 appeared an 
account of a speech delivered by Ferry a week before at Wherry’s 
Schoolhouse. At this meeting, an extended attack was launched 
against middlemen. Relative to the secrecy practiced by the 
Order, Ferry stated, “We do not meet in secret because we are 
ashamed of our proceedings, but only that we may make our plans 

28. J. Buck, The Granger Movement, 239-249 (Cambridge, 1913); W. A. Ander-' 
son, ‘‘The Granger Movement in the Middle West with Special Reference to 
Iowa,’”’ in Iowa Journal of History and Politics, 22:3-51 (January 1924). 

26 Information from Mrs. Henrietta Ferry Chapman, Vermillion, 8S. Dak., a 
daughter of Henry L. Ferry. According to the Clay County Register, Dec. 12, 
1873, Pioneer Grange No. | celebrated its first anniversary on the evening of Dec. 4 
by giving an oyster supper, followed by magic lantern slides and dancing. Master 
E. B. Crew, in an address before the State Grange at Vermillion on Feb. 25, 1874, 
stated that the first grange in the Territory was organized in May 1873. His 
address appears in the Clay County Register, Feb. 27, and the Dakota Gleaner, 
Mar. 5, 1874. There is no mention of any organization in Dakota Territory in 
the Proceedings of the annual session of the National Grange held in January 1873. 


This divergency appears because no local organization was officially recognized 
prior to delivery of a charter from national headquarters. 
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and work them out without the interference of those whom we 
consider our common enemy.”” When the Clay County Council 
of the Patrons of Husbandry was organized at Vermillion on 
June 14, six subordinate granges were represented.27 By July 
1873, Ferry had organized eleven clubs. On November 5 of the 
same year a territorial organization was effected with a total of 
twenty-five subordinate granges, most of them organized by 
Ferry.?8 

During 1873 and 1874 the Grange experienced a phenomenal 
growth. At the meeting of the Dakota State Grange at Vermil- 
lion on February 25 and 26, 1874, Master E. B. Crew referred to 
forty-four organizations with more than fifteen hundred mem- 
bers. By the following September, the Order could boast of 
fifty-six local lodges, with a membership of possibly two thousand. 
At this date, the Order reached its zenith in Dakota Territory.” 
The membership was generally confined to the triangular area 
comprising seven counties, bounded by the Missouri and Big 
Sioux rivers and a line running from Springfield in Bon Homme 
County to Sioux Falls in Minnehaha County. The grange 
organized at Fargo, the only one recorded by contemporary 
newspaper sources for the northern portion of the Territory, was 
wholly out of touch with the other granges.*® A large majority 
of the Patrons resided in Clay, Lincoln, and Union counties. 
Public meetings held by organizers to explain the objects and 
aims of the movement, and public installations of officials staged 
with imposing and impressive ceremonies, followed by free 

27 Clay County Register, June 19, 1873. This newspaper was published at Ver- 
million from Aug. 31, 1872 to Mar. 30, 1876. Fairly complete files are in possession 
of the South Dakota Historical Society at Pierre. 

28 Dakota Herald, July 29, 1873; Clay County Register, Nov. 6, 1873. Discour- 
aged by the grasshopper plague, Ferry moved from Dakota Territory during the 
latter part of 1873 but returned in 1878. 

29 Clay County Register, Feb. 27, 1874; Buck, Granger Movement, 58-59. 

30 Press and Dakotaian, Sept. 24, 1874. There is no evidence that the Fargo 
Grange was ever represented at any of the territorial meetings. The Patrons of 
Industry organized two lodges at Bismarck in Burleigh County in December 
1873. This labor organization failed to get additional converts and disbanded in 
November 1874. An unsuccessful effort was made to organize a grange out of the 


two lodges. Burleigh County was not agricultural at this time. Bismarck 
Tribune, Dec. 17, 1873, May 6, 13, Nov. 4, 1874. 
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suppers and community dances, served to keep the Grange in 
public notice.** All of these activities were noted in the local 
newspapers which conducted columns devoted to Grange matters, 
both local and national. 

Primary emphasis was placed on the pecuniary benefits that 
would accrue from membership in the Order. Arrangements 
were contemplated for cooperative buying and selling on a wide 
scale. In August 1873, the Patrons of Clay County considered 
the erection of a large grain elevator at Vermillion. At a meeting 
of the executive council of the State Grange in that city on 
November 26, 1873, plans were drawn for a central purchasing 
agency under the control of the treasurer and a business agent. 
The treasurer presented bond for $10,000, and the newly elected 
business agent was ordered to give bond for $20,000. A serious 
difficulty was the need of funds, and one grange through its rep- 
resentative offered to supply the purchasing agency with funds 
until assessments could be levied. These plans did not mate- 
rialize, and in the following January the Clay County Council took 
steps to organize a local purchasing agency. An agent was 
elected and required to give bond for $2,000. Three months 
later a per capita assessment was levied on the granges for the 
purpose of loaning money to the county agent to enable him to 
purchase sample machinery.** There is no evidence that this 
effort at cooperative buying was successful. 

These proposals were in line with Grange activities in the 
neighboring States and were intended to free the members from 
the necessity of dealing with middlemen. Stock resolutions 
denouncing “combinations and middlemen, who seek by every 
unjust means to injure the country by oppressing the farmers and 
the cause in which we are engaged,”’ and demanding that no 
machinery of any kind be bought except from authorized agents 
of the Patrons of Husbandry were the order of the day. Protests 
were made against manufacturers who refused to sell directly to 

31 Clay County Register, Jan. 16, 1874; Union County Courier (Elk Point), Jan. 
21, 1874. The latter, in noting a public installation, commented: ‘‘In this public 


installation we are satisfied that the grangers gained largely in popularity.” 
32 Dakota Herald, Aug. 12, 1873; Clay County Register, Nov. 28, 1873, Jan. 23, 


May 1, 1874. 
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the farmers except at the regular retail price.** When a number 
of plow manufacturers agreed at Chicago not to deal with the 
Grange except through their agents, the Union County Council 
endorsed the general Grange resolution, requesting that all 
members and purchasing agents refuse to buy machinery from 
these firms at any price and urging ‘‘all the members of the dif- 
ferent Granges of said county, to use their old machinery for the 
next ten years, and to loan the same to members free of charge, 
rather than be compelled to purchase from said manufacturers or 
any of their agents.’’* 

The relationship between the farm machinery problem and the 
prevailing credit system was singled out for special attention by 
Master E. B. Crew at the meeting of the Dakota State Grange at 
Vermillion in February 1874. In the course of his address, he 
said: “I most earnestly recommend patrons to avoid all forms of 
the credit system, a system that is embarrassing hundreds of 
destitute farmers. Take a two days’ ride through the newly 
settled portion of this country, and see the thousands of dollars’ 
worth of machinery standing in the fields and open prairies, that 
was last season sold on time, at ten per cent. interest, for double 
what they can actually be had at for cash, and in many cases 
within my knowledge, the purchaser would have been better off 
to-day, if he had taken a grain cradle and saved what he could of 
his harvest in that way, instead of humoring the persistent 
middle-man who made him think he was his only true bene- 
factor.”” Crew claimed that the commission paid by three or four 
neighbors was sufficient to pay for a machine that would meet 
their needs for a time. Expressing regret that the farmers did 
not have the cash on hand to pay for machinery or other supplies, 
he, nevertheless, sounded a note of optimism in implying that the 
Grange was ushering in a new era. “It is a cheering fact,” he 
said, ‘‘that we are getting in a position to receive the benefits, . . . 
and the farmer will realize something near the percentage on the 
capital invested, that is derived from other branches of busi- 
ness.’ 

33 Clay County Register, June 19, 1873, Jan. 9, Feb. 13, Mar. 20, 1874. 


*% Press and Dakotaian (Yankton), Feb. 12, 1874. 
% Clay County Register, Feb. 27, 1874. 
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Arrangements were sought with local merchants to enable 
Grange members to obtain supplies at lower prices. Shortly 
after granges were organized in Clay County, the firm of McKer- 
cher & Pettigrew in Vermillion began to cater to their patronage 
by allowing discounts on purchases through trade cards. This 
arrangement was of short duration as the firm failed in August 
1873, and, moreover, it was not deemed satisfactory. The goods 
sold by the firm were generally considered to be inferior in 
quality.** An item in the Clay County Register for November 
14, 1873, stating that trade cards were distributed among the 
Patrons of Clay County, seems to indicate the continuance of 
such arrangements, but with what success is not certain. During 
the following January, the Clay County Council contemplated 
the erection of a granger store in the northern part of the County, 
using stock furnished by Vermillion merchants. No evidence 
that the project materialized has been found. At the same time, 
the Council tried unsuccessfully to induce the Vermillion mer- 
chants to sell supplies to the Patrons at lower prices.*” 

The Patrons of Lincoln and Minnehaha counties were more 
successful in their efforts to buy supplies locally at lower prices. 
On the Dakota side of the Big Sioux River opposite Beloit, Iowa, 
at what became known as Lower Canton, J. M. Carpenter es- 
tablished a large store, called the ““‘Wigwam,”’ to serve as a supply 
depot for the granges of several counties of western Iowa and 
Dakota Territory. The stock consisted of an assortment of dry 
goods, groceries, and hardware, including implements. Intimate 
connections were formed with the grangers who were able to 
purchase supplies on credit at a certain percentage above cost. 
Carpenter’s family had brought what was then considered a large 
fortune from Beloit, Wisconsin, and he was in a position to launch 
extensive operations. He also established a warehouse at Lin- 
coln Center in Lincoln County where goods were sold to mem- 
bers in exchange for grain. The Sioux Falls establishment main- 
tained by C. K. Howard also sold supplies at lower prices on credit 


86 Tbid., Apr. 10, Aug. 5, 1873. Information furnished by Mrs. Henrietta Ferry 


Chapman. 
37 Ibid., Jan. 23, 30, Feb. 6, 1874. 
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through trade cards. The arrangement with the Carpenter firm 
was particularly fortunate for the Grange and undoubtedly ac- 
counts for its popularity in Lincoln County.** 

By 1875 the Grange was undergoing a decline in Dakota Terri- 
tory. Only forty lodges were represented at the territorial meet- 
ing held at Elk Point in December, and a perceptible decrease in 
membership was noted.*® The grasshopper raids of 1874, to- 
gether with the failure of the Grange to bestow the material 
benefits it had promised, caused a decline in interest. Meetings 
were held during the summer of 1875 to consider future plans for 
the Order and to devise methods of marketing the wheat crop. 
The granges in Union and Lincoln counties discussed a plan to sell 
their crop in St. Louis through a general Grange agent located 
there; a transportation company was offering to deliver the grain 
at St. Louis by water at one-third the cost of transportation to 
Chicago. Incorporation was seriously considered as a means of 
making the business department function.‘° 

Grange leaders began to exert themselves to renew interest. 
State Master E. B. Crew, upon his return from the national ses- 
sion at Louisville, Kentucky, in December 1875, made a tour of 
the Territory, giving encouragement and advice to the different 
organizations. He was reported to have particularly admonished 
the members against buying unnecessary machinery and running 
into debt. The Clay County Register stated: ‘Mr. Crew has 
been making a tour of the Granges in the territory, and has or- 
ganized a few new ones in the last few weeks. He reports the 
Order in better condition than it has been for some time, and is 
exceedingly hopeful as to its future. Most of the Granges that 
had discontinued their meetings have reorganized and elected 
officers, and with the substantial accessions which they are re- 


38 Information furnished by James M. Wahl of Worthing, 8. Dak., a charter 
member of the Canton Grange. See also Sioux City Weekly Times, Aug. 1, 1874, 
and Press and Dakotaian, Oct. 29, 1874. 

39 Press and Dakotaian, Dec. 17, 1875. According to Buck, Granger Movement, 
58-59, Dakota Territory reported 53 granges with a membership of 1,178 on Oct. 1, 
1875. 

4° Union County Courier, June 30, July 21, 28, 1875; Clay County Register, Nov. 
26, 1875. 
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ceiving they bid fair to be more prosperous than ever.’’*! The 
newspapers indicate a revival of interest. Local granges again 
held picnics and harvest feasts, and participated in Fourth of July 
celebrations during 1876. The greatest activity was manifested 
in Lincoln County where nearly a dozen granges were functioning. 
A grange hall was erected by the Linn Grange in March. At the 
same time the Patrons tried to organize a stock company with a 
capital subscription of $8,000 for the erection and operation of a 
flour mill in the northern part of the County.” 

These efforts to revive and expand the Grange were in vain. 
On June 30, 1876, there were only twenty-six granges in good 
standing, comprising 697 members. During this year the Order 
lost the services of its most active organizer, E. B. Crew, who 
moved from the Territory. His resignation was particularly un- 
fortunate at this time as there was no one so experienced and well 
acquainted with the activities of the National Grange. Dakota 
was not represented at the annual session of the National Grange 
in December 1876. Philip Chandler of Clay County was elected 
State Master, but he was not very active. The situation in which 
the Dakota Grange found itself is revealed by the financial report 
of the National Grange covering that year. The national body 
in accordance with its policy of defraying the expenses of the 
delegates to the national session, disbursed $299.40 to Chandler 
whereas it received from Dakota Territory the small sum of 
$18.24 as dues. This was the last time that the Dakota Grange 
was represented as it was unable to maintain the necessary fifteen 
lodges in proper financial standing thereafter.“ In 1882, Dakota 
was annexed to the jurisdiction of the Minnesota State Grange. 
By this time a heavy immigration was settling the central part 
of Dakota east of the Missouri River. A grange was organized 
at Milbank in Grant County in 1882, and two deputies were as- 
signed to promote the Order in this new field. Four new organi- 
zations were effected in the newer settlements during 1886. 
Here, likewise, the Order was doomed to an early disappearance. 


“1 Clay County Register, Feb. 25, 1876; Press and Dakotaian, Feb. 7, 1876. 

42 Press and Dakotaian, Mar. 1, 1876. 

43 Journal of Proceedings . . . of the National Grange, 1876, p. 179; 1880, p. 148, 
162; Dakota Republican, Jan. 4, 1877. 
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The Minnesota State Grange suffered a decline and was not 
clear on the books after 1886. This marks the date, therefore, 
when the granges of Dakota Territory ceased their official con- 
nection with the national organization.“ It is not likely that any 
of them functioned locally much beyond this date. In fact, 
most of those organized in the older settlements were apparently 
defunct by 1880. 

An analysis of the membership during the heyday of the Order 
indicates an uneven distribution, even in the counties where the 
granges were most numerous. The bulk of the membership 
comprised settlers of native American stock who had migrated 
from the States in the upper Mississippi Valley where the Granger 
movement made its greatest contributions. As a rule, the 
Scandinavian settlers were adverse to affiliation. In the com- 
munities of Clay County where the Swedes were thickly settled, 
the Grange was never even introduced. Unfamiliarity with 
American ways and an inbred antipathy for secret organizations 
made these immigrants unresponsive. When Scandinavians did 
affiliate, it was largely accomplished through the initiative of 
aggressive leaders who were able to command a following among 
their countrymen. This was particularly true of Lincoln County 
where a number of Norwegians affiliated at the outset. The 
German-Russian settlements of Bon Homme, Hutchinson, 
Turner, and Yankton counties were relatively unaffected as were 
the Bohemians who had settled in large numbers in Bon Homme 
and Yankton counties. In the Irish and French communities of 
Clay and Union counties, considerable enthusiasm was shown 
for the Grange, following the example of several leaders among 
this Catholic population. The Irish editor of the Sioux City 
Times did yeoman service for the Granger cause. He joined the 
Grange and sought to overcome the scruples held by his co- 
religionists against secret orders.“ His publication circulated 
widely in Union County. 

“4 Journal of Proceedings . . . of the National Grange, 1882, p. 35; 1885, p. 55; 
1886, p. 41; 1889, p. 47. 

48 Sioux City Weekly Times, Feb. 14, Mar. 7, 14, 1874. See O. F. Ander, ‘The 
Immigrant Church and the Patrons of Husbandry,’’ in Agricultural History, 
8:155-168 (October 1934), for the hostile attitude of immigrant religious bodies 
toward the Grange. 
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When the Grange bade fair to become an instrument of prestige 
and power, individuals who were not directly engaged in farming 
identified themselves with the organization. This was especially 
true of newspaper editors. The Sioux City Times offered itself 
as a Grange organ at special rates to members.** The editors of 
the Clay County Register and the Dakota Republican at Vermillion, 
and the Union County Courier and Dakota Gleaner at Elk Point 
were affiliated with the Grange. As editors serving farm com- 
munities, they claimed a direct interest in agricultural activities. 
The immediate interest, of course, was patronage. The Grange, 
on the other hand, welcomed the friendship of the newspapers 
because of the extensive publicity accorded its activities.‘ 

The appearance of the Grange in Union County undoubtedly 
motivated the establishment of the Dakota Gleaner as an inde- 
pendent weekly at Elk Point in February 1874. Inits salutatory, 
an independent course was announced. ‘The Grange move- 
ment,” stated the editor, “is now a portentous fact. Rightly di- 
rected, it will result in benefit to the entire public, not less than to 
its originators, and the ‘GLEANER’ will be found putting forth its 
efforts to advance the interests of this movement, strengthen the 
bonds that connect it together, and will labor to elevate the 
worker, and make him independent of every organization that 
would tend to depress him—but will reserve the right, as in the 
case of political organizations, to criticize what we may consider 
wrong, opposing ambitious, unscrupulous men who see in this 
movement an unexpected and long delayed opportunity for 
prominence, as blighting scourges to the institutions.’’** By 
April 2 the new publication claimed a circulation of five hundred 
copies. Its bold pretense of being an official organ was vigorously 


© Sioux City Weekly Times, Mar. 14, 1874. 

47 The Clay County Register, July 24, 1873, announced: ‘‘We set apart this week 
a department for subjects pertaining to the Farmers’ Granges. . . . Farmers who 
wish to keep posted about this movement will do well to subscribe for the Regis- 
ter.”’ The Union County Courier, Apr. 8, 1874, welcomed expressions of opinion 
from Patrons for its columns. 

48 The initial issue appeared on Feb. 26, 1874. With the issue of Nov. 12, 1874, 
the Dakota Gleaner became defunct. Fairly complete files are available in the 
office of the Leader-Courier at Elk Point. 
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disputed by its contemporaries and disclaimed by Grange officials. 
It remained, however, during its existence a forceful vehicle 
for the dissemination of Grange news. 

During 1874 a serious effort was made to thrust the Grange into 
the arena of Dakota politics. The Dakota Gleaner on April 30 
aptly summed up the political potentialities as follows: ‘The 
Grange is not out of mind. The question how it can be captured, 
is being carefully considered; plans are being laid and we shall 
soon see plenty of fun. The country is full of great men who 
need nothing but development. The Patron’s vote would aid 
them.’”’ Up to this time Territorial politics had been very ir- 
regular because of factionalism within the Republican Party, and 
it was but natural that efforts were made to capitalize the spirit of 
dissent and protest upon which the Grange was based. More- 
over, the Grange was developing a numerical strength at the 
beginning of 1874 that portended the formation of a cohesive 
group to be reckoned with. The movement to inject the Grange 
into politics was initiated when an anti-monopoly convention 
convened at Elk Point in Union County on June 13 and drafted a 
platform which expressed opposition ‘‘to all unequal and unjust 
monopolies’ and favored, among other things, repeal of the 
national banking laws and the issuance of legal tender notes made 
interchangeable with government bonds at low rates of interest. 
The convention leaders were prominently identified with the 
Grange but the independent character of the movement is indi- 
cated by the fact that the delegates were evenly divided among 
the two major parties in affiliation.** 

This movement was at once ridiculed and denounced as the 
handiwork of “political bummers” and ‘‘chronic office-seekers”’ 
who were seeking to split the Republican Party to the advantage 
of “a defunct Democratic party.’*° On June 5, the granger 
editor of the Clay County Register vehemently declared: “It 
would seem to be folly on the part of Republicans of Union 
county to step out of a party which they control into one they 


49 Dakota Gleaner, June 18, 1874. 
5° Union County Courier, May 27, June 10, 17, July 1, 1874; Clay County Register, 
June 5, 19, 1874; Press and Dakotaian, June 25, July 9, 1874. 
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cannot manage. The Republican party of this Territory not 
only sympathizes with the farmers’ movement against extortion 
and monopoly, but the party is absolutely controlled by them, as 
the farmers compose a handsome working majority. The Re- 
publican party being composed of Anti-Monopolists, is, therefore, 
the Anti-Monopoly party, though it does not assume the name.” 
Grange Master E. B. Crew, prominently identified with the local 
Republican Party likewise expressed disapproval of these activ- 
ities, insisting that the Grange was not organized for political 
action.*! 

The territorial convention of the anti-monopoly group was 
held at Elk Point on August 20. All citizens in sympathy with 
“the principles set forth and adopted by the Anti-Monopoly 
Party of Iowa and other Western and North Western States and 
Territories’ were requested to send delegates. Most of those 
who attended were from Union and Yankton counties, the 
northern part of the Territory not being represented. At the 
same time the Union County Council met “to revive the interest 
in Grange matters,” according to the official notice of the meet- 
ing.” The Democratic Party held its convention simultaneously 
with the avowed purpose of effecting a fusion. Manipulations 
by rival cliques led to dissension within the ranks of both groups 
with the result that two tickets were placed in the field, each re- 
ceiving support from factions of Anti-Monopolists and Democrats. 
The division was along geographical, rather than partisan lines. 
As candidate for the position of territorial delegate, E. W. Miller 
of Elk Point, one of the founders of the Dakota Gleaner, headed 
the ticket of one division. This nomination led to the charge 
that the sole purpose in the creation of this publication was to 
promote his candidacy.** Miller had been elected Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in 1872 as a Democrat, and, judging from 
the sympathetic attitude of the Dakota Gleaner, he definitely 
supported the anti-monopoly movement. The rival factions, 
however, became reconciled and united in support of an entirely 


51 Press and Dakotaian, July 9, 1874. 
52 Dakota Gleaner, Aug. 13, 20, 1874; Union County Courier, Aug. 12, 1874. 
53 Union County Courier, Sept. 19, 1874. 
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new ticket that was predominantly Democratic but which also 
carried the endorsement of the Anti-Monopoly Party. Little 
headway was made during the campaign, and it is doubtful 
whether the anti-monopoly banner drew many Republican votes 
to the Democratic candidate.‘ Shortly after the election the 
Dakota Gleaner suspended publication. 

Although these efforts to commit the Grange to political action 
failed, a number of members held political positions under regular 
party labels as a result of the election of 1874. The Territorial 
Legislature which convened in December of that year contained a 
number of Patrons in both houses., Important legislation was 
passed during its session, including the reduction of the interest 
rate to 12 percent, which suggests a deference to the farmers’ 
interests. In no wise, however, can any of the laws enacted be 
regarded as granger legislation. There was no effort at con- 
certed action on the part of those lawmakers who held member- 
ship in the Grange.* 

The leading benefits derived from the Grange during its brief 
existence in Dakota Territory were social in character. In this 
newly settled region where families from different parts of the 
country, and even in many instances from the Old World, were 
thrown together with few bonds of unity and few common in- 
terests, an agency that inculcated a spirit of neighborliness was 
sorely needed. State Master Crew emphasized this feature at 
the territorial meeting held in February 1874. He declared: 
“Localities that have heretofore been wrangling in the bitter- 
ness of neighborhood quarrels are now brought together in the 
Grange, and work together in unity of feelings and purpose. 


5 For a résumé of these political activities, see Kingsbury, History of Dakota 
Territory, 2:990-995. The Democratic Party was able to elect Moses K. Arm- 
strong as the territorial delegate to Congress in 1870 and 1872 because of a split 
in the Republican Party. Against his personal wishes, he was induced to accept 
another nomination in 1874 in order to reunite the Democratic factions, following 
the convention farces. The Republican Party entered the campaign of 1874 with- 
out any factional quarrels and elected its candidate, J. P. Kidder. 

55 James M. Wahl, Worthing, S. Dak., to whom the writer is greatly indebted 
for information, was a member of this legislature, as was Philip Chandler who 
became State Master of the Grange in 1877. E. B. Crew was a member of the 
preceding session. 
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Those who have been long isolated from society, hardly knowing 
' their nearest neighbors, now look upon the Grange as a medium 
of great social enjoyment. This feature of our Order is deemed 
of special value to the people of our young and growing Territory, 
where there are so many nationalities.’’** Public installations, 
oyster suppers, harvest festivals, and Fourth of July celebrations 
were gala events during 1873 and 1874 and served to develop 
social intercourse not only among the membership of the granges 
but in entire communities.57 The monotony of farm life was 
broken for the women and their life enriched by participation in 
the meetings. A regular plan of work, including debates, lec- 
tures, essays, declamations, and similar intellectual exercises, was 
outlined by the State Master to guide the educational programs 
of the granges.** 

Grange meetings also served as occasions to discuss problems of 
mutual interest and plans of action for community projects. At 
such meetings wages for harvest hands were agreed upon, and 
plans drawn to combat the grasshopper plague. The grange at 
Fargo took steps to prevent the burning of the prairie grass during 
the fall of 1874 so as to ensure the destruction of the young grass- 
hoppers the ensuing spring.*® A grange in Clay County repaired 
the school building in which it met with its own funds.*® The 
granges also served as relief agencies. In February 1874, the 
National Grange appropriated $750 for the relief of destitute 
grange members in Dakota Territory. This was disbursed 
through a territorial relief committee on application from the 

56 Clay County Register, Feb. 27, 1874; Dakota Gleaner, Mar. 5, 1874. 

57 Clay County Register, Dec. 12, 1873, Jan. 16, 1874; Dakota Gleaner, July 9, 
1874; Press and Dakotaian, Nov. 12, 1874. The outstanding Fourth of July picnic 
in 1874 was held at Bloomingdale, Clay County. Most of the granges of the 
County appeared in full regalia. The editor of the Yankton Press and Dakotaian, 
who was not affiliated with the Grange, was greatly impressed, noting particularly 
the prohibition of intoxicating liquors at the refreshment stands and the absence 
of any symptoms of vulgarity or coarse behavior. Governor Pennington and his 
wife spoke ‘‘with surprise of the large assemblage of polite, well-dressed and good 
looking people they found.’’ Press and Dakotaian, July 9, 1874. 

58 Press and Dakotaian, Jan. 28, 1875. See Buck, Granger Movement, ch. 7, for a 
comprehensive discussion of the social and educational features of the Grange. 


59 Press and Dakotaian, July 23, Sept. 24, 1874; Dakota Republican, July 15, 1875. 
6° Clay County Register, Nov. 6, 1873. 
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local granges. The largest number of applications for help came 
from Lincoln County.“ Following the devastations of 1874 
when Dakota suffered most heavily from the grasshoppers, the 
National Grange contributed $500. This was followed in 1876 
by a loan donation of $140.% In addition to this aid from 
national headquarters, the local granges rendered commendable 
service in the solicitation of relief funds, especially during the 
winter of 1874-75. Supplementing the efforts of State Master 
Crew who procured donations in Iowa and Illinois, agents of the 
Lincoln County granges collected $800 in eastern communities. 
The greater portion of this amount was expended outside the 
grange membership.® 

While primary stress was placed on the economic advantages to 
be derived from membership in the Grange, little benefit was 
actually realized. Cooperative buying on a large scale was not 
possible in a frontier community. Scarcity of capital rendered 
such plans nugatory. Financial benefits were confined to the 
advantages secured from trading concessions granted by local 
establishments. Some farm implements were purchased in this 
way. Neither was escape from the credit system possible. 
Farm machinery was a major desideratum for the extension of 
farming operations. With normal returns seriously curtailed by 
crop losses during the seventies, there were no alternatives to 
credit purchases. During the years that the Grange was in its 


61 Journal of Proceedings . . . of the National Grange, 1874, p. 39; Union County 
Courier, May 20, 1874. 

62 Journal of Proceedings . . . of the National Grange, 1875, p. 187; 1876, p. 18. 

88 Clay County Register, Feb. 19, 1875; Press and Dakotaian, Mar. 11, Apr. 29, 
1875. 

* Particularly in Lincoln County where such purchases were made from the 
Carpenter firm at Lower Canton. According to a correspondent from Swan Lake, 
Turner County, in the Clay County Register of Mar. 13, 1874, grange members in 
that community were purchasing seeders at a considerable saving. The nature 
of the transaction was not revealed. 

The correspondence of the field representative of the McCormick Company, 
covering the southeastern section of Dakota Territory, fails to show any efforts 
by the Dakota Grange to purchase machinery directly. The letters of W. N. 
Spring of Sioux City, Iowa, for 1874 and 1875 were carefully examined, as well as 
letters of the McCormick firm for the same years. In not a single instance is 
mention made of the Dakota Grange. 
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most flourishing condition in Dakota Territory and at the very 
time when such an outcry was raised against the ‘‘rapacity of the 
holders of the iron-clad machinery notes” and against middlemen 
in general, the sales of farm machinery increased considerably. 
In fact, the demand during the 1875 season was so great that 
manufacturers found it difficult to supply the machines.* The 
chattel mortgages recorded during 1875 bear evidence of the 
financial helplessness of the Dakota farmers. 

The handicaps under which the farmers of the Dakota frontier 
were struggling militated against the success of the Grange. 
Even if the general interest throughout the country had not begun 
to wane at this time, the cooperative program of the Grange could 
hardly have worked in Dakota Territory. The very conditions 
which attracted the Dakota farmers to the Grange reacted against 
a remedial program. The field of activities in which the Grange 
might have rendered a real service was that of social and educa- 
tional advancement, but this phase of its program was not 
sufficiently stressed. The Grange plainly failed to adjust its 
program to the locality, and overreached itself in placing so much 
emphasis on its business activities. The local organizations ac- 
cordingly became inactive and disbanded. Not a single club 
survived. When conditions were ripe for the reappearance of an 
agrarian movement during the eighties, the Grange failed to 
revive. Instead, the Farmers’ Alliance became the organization 
in which the farmers of Dakota Territory placed their hopes. It 
swept the settled portions of what became South Dakota, taking 
into its fold many of the erstwhile members of the Grange. Not 
until 1908 did the Grange reappear in South Dakota. Most of 
the clubs then formed were located in newly settled communities 


6 Early reports from Dakota Territory and Iowa in the spring of 1875 indicated 
that the farmers were fearful of a return of the grasshoppers and, therefore, cau- 
tious and unwilling to order machinery. As the season advanced and the grass- 
hoppers failed to molest the crops, a rush to purchase reapers ensued. Letters of 
C. H. and L. J. McCormick to W. N. Spring, June 9, 1875, in the McCormick mss. 

* Even State Master E. B. Crew found it necessary to deviate from his own 
teachings. A chattel mortgage was tendered by him to a manufacturer of farm 
machinery under date of June 7, 1875. Book A of the Chattel Mortgage Index 
for Clay County. 
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in the western part of the State. Six years later the Grange re- 
appeared in North Dakota, likewise in newly settled areas west 
of the Missouri River.*7 The Dakota Grange of sixty years ago 
is all but unknown to its successors, so completely has its history 
been obscured. 
HerBert 8. ScHELL 
Department of History 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


67 Journal of Proceedings . . . of the National Grange, 1909, p. 102; 1910, p. 73; 
1914, p. 11; 1916, p. 84. 


THE AYRSHIRE LANDS OF THE CAMPBELLS OF LOU- 
DOUN DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The Loudoun Papers, now in the Huntington Library at San 
Marino, California, reveal many interesting facts about the 
Ayrshire lands of the Campbells of Loudoun during the lives of 
the third and fourth Earls.!. The material is found in the cor- 
respondence between the Earls and their factors, which increased 
in bulk as the demands of a growing empire took the owner 
farther afield. Hugh, third Earl of Loudoun, one of the Com- 
missioners of Union, Secretary for Scotland, several times High 
Commissioner of the General Assembly, was succeeded by John 
whose military duties took him to the Low Countries, the High- 
lands, the Low Countries again, North America, and Portugal. 
How, then, did their estate fare? 

The first relevant section of the Papers is the correspondence 
between the third Earl and Robert Campbell who was his factor 
from about 1706 to 1732. Naturally Campbell, writing for in- 
structions, mentioned chiefly the untoward events which made 
instruction necessary, and the letters may not perfectly reflect 
normal conditions on the estate. Yet it is abundantly clear how 
narrow was the margin of subsistence. Campbell was constantly 
on the watch to see that no tenant should “‘flit”’ without paying 
his rent, and that an incoming tenant had personal property 
enough on which distraint could, if necessary, be levied. If he 
heard that a tenant in arrears with his rent had been disposing 
of his stock, Campbell put in a bailiff and nailed up the barn 
door. Odd sentences here and there give a sudden, clear picture 
of Scots country life, including the hardship and monotony, the 
bitter struggle to pay the rent, the legal sanctions ready if the 
rent were not paid, and the reasons, pity or prudence which 
often prevented the use of the sanctions. Two brothers fell into 


1 The author is obliged to the Trustees for permission to use the Papers cited 
L. O. as catalogued. 
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arrears and disappeared. ‘I know not what to do with them”, 
wrote Campbell, “both their wifes is dying and all that they have 
will not pay the bygone rent.’”? 

Campbell himself was being constantly pressed for money by 
his master. “As for monie’’, he wrote, “I have not twentie 
pounds, your Lordship got all I had when you were here’’;? and 
again at a sudden demand, “I have done all I could to raise 
monie among the tenants.’* In spite of the sale of the Sorn 
woods in 1716 the drain of money continued, and the South Sea 
Bubble must have seemed to Loudoun a heaven-sent opportunity 
of restoring his finances. It was Sir David Dalrymple who 
drew Loudoun’s attention to the scheme in April 1720. He was 
accustomed, when in London on Parliamentary or legal business, 
to use the ground floor of Loudoun’s house;' and on April 20 he 
wrote in great haste to his host. The South Sea stock, he said, 
had risen and was likely to go upward further. It was possible 
to make a profit by buying and selling within an hour; and if 
Loudoun could get in at 300 “there’s money to be made by it’’.* 
If necessary, Loudoun ought to borrow money to buy stock, 
either in the ordinary way or else from people ‘“‘who lend money 
at their own risk on receiving half profits’. In any case, wrote 
the excited advocate, “Come as soon as you can”. The advice 
was taken, at first with success, for at the beginning of July 
Colonel James Campbell was congratulating his brother and 
proposing to go to London himself with the object of taking up 
stock in the second subscription.?. It would seem, however, that 
Loudoun held his stock too long for his circumstances were no 
easier after 1720 than before. At his death it was the gossip 
of the moment that his losses in the South Sea speculation had 


2 L. O. 8377, Campbell to Loudoun, Nov. 5, 1709. 

3 L. O. 8374, Campbell to Loudoun, May 16, 1716. 

4 L. O. 8360, Campbell to Loudoun, Apr. 15, 1725. 

5 In May 1718, he recounted his attendance at a masquerade. ‘‘I fancied that 
being in mask I should not have been bashful, but I was extremely.’”’ L. O. 8350. 

® Actually, stock could not have been bought on the market below 325 on April 
20. W.R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint- 
Stock Companies to 1720, 3:318 (Cambridge, 1911). 

7L. 0.8140. July 7, 1720. 
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made a poor man of him and that most of the pension of £2,000 
a year which he had enjoyed since 1727, as well as his salary as 
High Commissioner, went to satisfy Ilay “for the money he lent 
him to answer the South Sea losses.’’’ 

But for this unhappy speculation the picture we have of the 
estate might have been brighter. Even so, it is not a black one. 
If a man was a good tenant, pains were taken to keep him, even 
at some monetary sacrifice. ‘My Lord says he would be sorry 
if John Woodburn went away for he is a good tennant. You 
must endeavour to persuade him to stay for one year longer 
that my Lord may adjust matters with him when he comes 
down.”*® Again, as nineteen-year leases were the rule on the 
estate, such social and economic cuts as may be traced to short 
leases were absent from the Loudoun lands.’° John Smith 
should have Crofthead, even though he was already in arrears, 
if his personal belongings would cover the rent. The lease was 
to be for nineteen years, and “I am to give him’’, wrote Loudoun, 
“for the first five years eighty bolls of lime yearly, at a price 
not exceeding five pence a boll’. It would be as well, Loudoun 
reflected, knowing the curious tendency of fertilizers supplied to 
tenants to do the most good where they could be most easily 
applied, that Smith should agree to put part of this lime on his 
outfields.? 

Another evil, namely, oppression by the factor and bailiffs, was 
also absent. Loudoun, in London or Ayrshire, had that com- 
plete grasp of his affairs which comes of knowing each tenant 
personally; even to the extent of remembering that the wife of 
one of them ‘“‘won’t labour’. Robert Campbell had many duties 
but little responsibility. It was Loudoun who decided when hay 
might be sold and when it must be saved, that the parks must 


8 Analecta, 4:296. This was not mere gossip. A letter of Oct. 6, 1724, from 
Loudoun to Hay, conveyed his regrets that he could not pay Hay more than £300. 
L. O. 9983. 

® L. O. 9989, Loudoun to Campbell, Sept. 5, 1709. 

10 L. O. 8415, Campbell to Loudoun, Feb. 4, 1725. Cf. G. M. Trevelyan, 
Ramilles and the Union with Scotland, 189 (London, 1932). 

11 A boll is a dry measure equal to about six bushels. 

O. 9950. 
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not be overstocked, that black cattle be put into the Lochfield, 
and that “the garden dykes, if I remember right, want some 
lime’; who revised and signed every lease, who knew which 
of his tenants could be sufficiently frightened by threat of evic- 
tion and which must be evicted." He was not an easy or even 
a generous landlord,—in fact, he could not afford to be,—but 
he had knowledge, moderation, and a sense of justice. One 
tenant at least was satisfied with him. John Mortoun, tenant in 
Barmalloch, wrote to Loudoun that, if he would help him in his 
difficulty he would “say what a tenant of your Lordship said 
after he had gotten doun from your Lordship some bygone 
rent, ‘he hoped your Lordship would be rewarded in heaven for 
what your Lordship had done to him and his poor family for he 
could not doe it’”.“ A man might have many testimonials 
which did him less honor than this humble one. 

The fourth Earl differed a good deal from his father, partly 
as one generation differs from another and partly in personal 
characteristics. He was less purely Scottish in interest than his 
father, more frequently away from Loudoun, either in London 
or engaged in his methodical though not very successful cam- 
paigns, more given to improvement in the grand manner of his 
day, less thrifty and careful of the pence, and altogether less 
shrewd. His factor from about 1732 to 1769 was James Arnot, 
whose letters as preserved are far fewer than Robert Campbell’s; 
a pity because they are more legible. Behind Arnot, criticizing 
him a little, encouraging and supporting him always, was the 
Dowager Countess, a beauty in her youth, and ever a woman of 
great charm and sympathy, and a shrewd, steady manager of 
her affairs to the end of her days. 

Arnot was receiving in 1756 the salary of £38 17s. 9d. a year; 
not a great deal but Loudoun—on the good Scots principle of 
giving ‘his ain fish guts tae his ain sea-maws’—had him made a 
bailie of regality and he retired a prosperous man. During his 
factorship boring for coal was begun on the estate and, if we 
may judge by one item, stock raising paid better then than it 
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does now. It was Arnot’s custom to buy ewes in September at 
about three shillings each and to sell them in June when the 
lambs went off, for about twelve-and-sixpence each, half the 
money to be paid then and the rest at Martinmas when the 
buyer took his sheep away. As Loudoun moved about distant 
parts of the world Arnot forwarded information and questions,— 
they had been harrowing or carting dung; it was fine growing 
weather; he was f.rwarding to Loudoun, then campaigning in 
America, a dozen dessert knives ‘which her Ladyship thinks 
will do if they had new blades’’. etc." 

Robert Paterson, factor from 1769 or 1770 to 1776, left no 
letters of interest, but those of George Douglass, the factor 
during 1776-1780, are of considerable value as he was a man of 
intelligence and judgment. To a countryman his letters are 
readable if only for the way in which he marked the changes of 
the year. In March 1779, he wrote that the country was about 
a month further advanced than was usual for that time of year, 
but in May came the penalty when a frost nipped the fruit 
trees which had been making ‘‘a great show”. The beginning 
of July brought a drought, excellent for haying but dangerous 
to the corn until ‘some fine refreshing showers’’ restored the 
balance and he could report oats and barley in ear three weeks 
before their usual time. The grass crop that year was light but 
the hay, most of it got in without a shower, was good. At the 
end of August, in ‘‘hot, calm weather’’, he noted a quick, early 
harvest, though a light one, having sold for Loudoun 16 acres of 
oats and one of barley, which he reckoned at 3 bolls to the acre, 
for £41 1ls. Apparently the fine summer was followed by a 
wet winter for in March 1780 he wrote that the sheep were dying 
of fluke, their livers ‘swollen to a prodigious size’’.' 

The most interesting thing that emerges from the examina- 
tion of Douglass’s letters is the increasing prosperity of the ten- 
ants and the increased value of the estate. ‘“The whole of your 
Lordship’s tennents’’, he wrote on July 30, 1779, “is going on 
in a regular method of improving”, though he admitted he had 
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difficulty in getting some of the older ones “to break through 
their fathers’ rules in farming’. One tenant, he was able to 
report, was ‘“‘using far more lime, seeing what crops his neigh- 
bours have got”’;!’ and, best of all, there was no talk of evictions, 
secret flittings, and distraints, as in Campbell’s day. Parallel 
with this improvement, there was a rise in the value of land. 
On the expiration of a lease, a farm which had been let at £16 
was eagerly bid up to £28.18 

In such circumstances, and with the development of his coal 
seams, one might have expected to find Loudoun prosperous. 
But, although an ardent improver, he was a wretched manager 
of his affairs. The rent-roll of the estate, exclusive of the 300 
acres under direct management, Douglass reported in March 
1780 to be £3,004 13s. 8d.; with public burdens, chiefly cess, 
amounting to £69 17s. 4d. a year. Against this income was a 
debt of £47,000 and when the interest on it was paid Loudoun 
was only entitled to £1,004 a year. In September 1779 his 
position was desperate; a man named Hunter demanded £1,000 
which had been borrowed from his brother; Arnot, son of the 
late factor, the £1,000 owed to his late father; £700 was needed 
to pay wages and bills; and the home farm was costing £500 
a year. In these circumstances the plan of turning over part of 
the estate to trustees who were to use their own credit and that 
of Loudoun to pay off the outstanding obligations was adopted. 
We leave Douglass busy with his calculations, thinking which of 
the detached farms and what of the timber might be sold, how 
unnecessary servants might be discharged and savings made on 
the home farm.’® 

It was not a case of “clogs to clogs’, and the notable public 
services of the Campbells of Loudoun must be placed to their 
account. But the tale of debts shows the other side,—the cost 
of the improvements which both taste and custom demanded. 
And even with his debts Loudoun did not hesitate to go on with 
his road building. Indeed, nothing in the whole correspondence 
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is more significant than the way in which he raised money for 
the roads of Muirkirk Parish in 1779 by borrowing at 5 percent 
the Poors’ Money deposited at 4 percent in Hunter’s Bank at 
Ayr.?° It was a curious and sufficing sight, that of a nobleman, 
heavily in debt, borrowing still further to carry out public 
improvements at his own expense, and particularly from a fund 
which the comparative well-being of the rural poor had allowed 


to accumulate. 
W. L. Burn 


University of St. Andrews 
St. Andrews, Scotland 
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NEWS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE 1936 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AGRICULTURAL HISTORY SOCIETY 


The 1936 annual meeting of the Agricultural History Society, held at Wesley 
Hall, 1703 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., on April 24, 1936, was well attended. 
Mr. Clifford V. Gregory, editor of the Prairie Farmer and the Society’s retiring 
president, delivered an informal address on ‘“The Master Farmer Movement.’’ 

Ballots having been submitted to the members of the Society, the following 
officers have been declared elected for the year 1936-37: president, Dr. Henry C. 
Taylor, Director, Farm Foundation, Chicago; vice-president, Miss Mary G. 
Lacy, librarian of the U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics; secretary-treas- 
urer, Dr. O. C. Stine, of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics; elected 
members of the executive committee, Mr. Wheeler McMillen, associate editor of 
the Country Home, New York, and Professor Frederick Merk, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. These names accord with the recommendations of the nominating commit- 
tee consisting of Dr. O. E. Baker of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture (chair- 
man), Professor Asher Hobson of the University of Wisconsin, and Dr. V. N. 
Valgren of the Federal Farm Credit Administration. 

The auditing committee, consisting of Dr. Charles F. Sarle, Dr. Clyde E. 
Leighty, and Miss Cora L. Feldkamp, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, has 
approved the report of the secretary-treasurer for the period May 1, 1935 to 
April 15, 1936. 


PREHISTORIC AGRICULTURE IN AMERICA 


The symposium on prehistoric agriculture, held at Flagstaff, Arizona, on April 
28, 1936, as part of the social science section program of the annual meeting of the 
Southwest Division of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
was devoted to the following papers: ‘“The Origin of the Maize Plant and Maize 
Agriculture in Ancient America,’’ by Paul Weatherwax of Indiana University; 
‘Maize as a Measure of Indian Skill,’’ by James H. Kempton of the U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry (read in absentia) ; ‘An Experimental Corn Field in Mesa Verde 
National Park,’’ by Paul R. Franke of the Mesa Verde National Park; ‘‘The 
Utilization of Maize among the Ancient Pueblos,’’ by Katharine Bartlett of the 
Museum of Northern Arizona; ‘‘Prehistoric Irrigation in the Salt River Valley,”’ 
by Odd S. Halseth of Phoenix; ‘‘The Snaketown Irrigation Canal,’’ by Emil W. 
Haury of Gila Pueblo; ‘‘A Summary of Data on Aboriginal Cotton of the South- 
west,’’ by Volney H. Jones of the University of Michigan; and ‘‘An Approach to 
Southwestern Agricultural History through Botanical Analysis of Adobe Bricks,”’ 
by G. W. Hendry and M. K. Bellue of the California State Department of Agricul- 
ture (read in absentia). These papers are to be edited by Professor Donald D. 
Brand of the University of New Mexico and published as a bulletin of the Univer- 
sity during the summer. 
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ARTICLES AND BOOKS ON CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 


General or unclassified: D. D. Calvin, ‘‘Despoiling a Continent,’’ Queen’s 
Quart., 42:356-365 (Autumn 1935). W. M. Drummond, ‘‘Price Raising in the 
Dairy Industry,’’ Canad. Jour. Econ. & Polit. Sci., 1:551-567 (November 1935). 
H. L. Griffin, ‘‘Public Policy in Relation to the Wheat Market,’’ ibid., 482-500 
(August 1935). Mary Quayle Innis, An Economic History of Canada (Toronto, 
Ryerson Press, 1935. 302 p.), reviewed by W. A. Mackintosh in Canad. Hist. Rev., 
17:71-72 (March 1936). J. E. Lunn, ‘‘Agriculture and War in Canada, 1740-1760,” 
Canad. Hist. Rev., 16:123-136 (June 1935). Douglas Mackay, ‘‘Land and the 
Man,” Beaver, outfit 266, no. 2, p. 48-55 (September 1935), the work of the land 
department of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Hugh M. Morrison, ‘“‘The Back- 
ground of the Free Land Homestead Law of 1872,’ Canad. Hist. Assoc., Ann. Rpt. 
1935 :58-66. R.M. Saunders, ‘“‘The First Introduction of European Plants and 
Animals into Canada,’’ Canad. Hist. Rev., 16:388-406 (December 1935). R. J. C. 
Stead, ‘Land Settlement in Canada during the Last Three Years,’’ Municipal Rev. 
Canad., 31 (10):22-24 (October 1935). J. H. Walker, A Scotsman in Canada 
(London and Toronto, Jonathan Cape, 1935. 381 p.), harvesting in the West, 
working on a farm in Ontario, etc. 

Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan: Leslie Bell, ‘‘Up and Down the Peace,”’ 
Canad. Geogr. Jour., 11:117-124 (September 1935), the river and the people who 
live on its banks. G. E. Britnell, ‘‘The Depression in Rural Saskatchewan,” . 
in H. A. Innis and A. F. W. Plumptre, ed., Canadian Economy and Its Problems, 
97-110 (Toronto, 1934). F. H. Ellis, “Peace River Pioneers,’’ MacLean’s Mag., 
48 (20) :22, 47-48, 50 (Oct. 15, 1935). Robert England, ‘‘Land Settlement in the 
Northern Areas of Western Canada (1925-35),’’ Canad. Jour. Econ. and Polit. Sci., 
1:578-587 (November 1935). R. W. Murchie, William Allen, and J. F. Booth, 
Agricultural Progress on the Prairie Frontier (Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, 
ed. by W. A. Mackintosh and W. L. G. Joerg, v. 5. Toronto, Macmillan Co., 
1936. 344p.). E.H. Oliver, ‘“‘The Beginnings of Agriculture in Saskatchewan,”’ 
Roy. Soc. Canad. Trans. (ser. 3), 39:1-32 (May 1935), agriculture at Cumberland 
House, Qu’ Appelle, Fort 4 la Corne, etc. N.F. Priestley, ‘‘Has the Organized 
Farmers’ Movement in Alberta Justified Its Existence? A Brief Review of the 
History and Achievements of the United Farmers of Alberta in the Fields of Co- 
operation and Public Affairs,’’ United Farmer, 15 (32) :10-12 (Aug. 9, 1935). A. P. 
Woollacott, ‘Canada’s Last Great West [the Peace River Country],’’ United 
Empire, 26:429-433 (August 1935). 

British Columbia: W. A. Carrothers, ‘‘The Barter Terms of Trade between 
British Columbia and Eastern Canada,’”’ Canad. Jour. Econ. and Polit. Sci., 
1:568-577 (November 1935). M.A. Ormsby, ‘Fruit Marketing in the Okanagan 
Valley,’’ Agr. Hist., 9:80-97 (April 1935). 

Nova Scotia: Margaret Ells, ‘‘Settling the Loyalists in Nova Scotia,’’ Canad. 
Hist. Assoc. Ann. Rpt., 1934:105-109, including a table computed from the land 
papers in the public archives of Nova Scotia. 

Ontario: H. A. Innis, ‘‘An Introduction to the Economic History of Ontario 
from Outpost to Empire,’’ Ontario Hist. Soc. Papers and Records, 30:111-123 
(1934). Walter Riddell, ‘‘Farming in Northumberland County: 1833 to 1895,”’ 
ibid., 143-149. Fred Landon, ‘‘The Agricultural Journals of Upper Canada,” 
Agr. Hist., 9:167-175 (October 1935). 
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Quebec: John A. Dresser, ‘“‘The Eastern Townships of Quebec: A Study in 
Human Geography,”’ Roy. Soc. Canad. Trans. (ser. 3) 29:89-100 (May 1935). 
Alexandre Dugré, La Pointe-du-Lac (Les Trois-Riviéres, Le Bien Public, 1934. 
90 p.), affording a stimulating picture of country life and manners. H.S. Kemp, 
“‘New Colonies in Old Quebec,’’ Econ. Geogr., 12:54-60, illus. (January 1936). 
V. C. 8. O’Connor, ‘‘Old France in Modern Canada,”’ Natl. Geogr. Mag., 67 :167- 
200, illus. (February 1935). 


ARTICLES AND BOOKS ON BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


Comprehensive or unclassified: W. J. Claxton, A Brief Sketch of Agricultural 
and Commercial History (London, Macmillan & Co., 1934. 320p.). E.H.M.Cox, 
History of Gardening in Scotland (London, Chatto & Windus, 1935. 228 p.). 
E. E. Edwards, ‘‘Selected References on the History of English Agriculture,’’ 
U.S. Dept. Agr. Libr., Bibliographical Contributions 24, 42 p. (Washington, D. C., 
1935). J. Fairfax-Blakeborough, ‘‘Evolution of Yorkshire Fairs and Cattle 
Markets,’’ Yorkshire Agr. Soc., Trans. (1934), 92:52-65. G. E. Fussell, ‘‘The 
Technique of Early Field Experiments,’’ Royal Agr. Soc. England, Jour., 96:78- 
88 (1935). Charles Henderson, Essays in Cornish History, edited by A. L. Rowse 
and M. J. Henderson (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1935. xxiv, 240p.,illus.). R.H. 
Lane, ‘‘Waggons and Their Ancestors,’”’ Antiquity, 9:140-150, illus. (June 1935). 
C. 8. and C. 8. Orwin, The History of Laxton (Oxford Univ. Press, 1935. 31 p.), 
a study of the only village in England where the open-field system has survived 
unchanged in its essentials since the days before the Norman Conquest. W. J. 
Passingham, London’s Markets; Their Origin and History (London, Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., 1935. 302 p.). E. P. Prentice, ‘‘A Daily Milk Delivery,” 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 81 (3):55, 74, 75; (4) :87, 97 (Feb. 10, 25, 1936). A. Robinson, 
“A Record of Old Weights and Measures in Norfolk,’’ Norfolk Archaeology, 
25 :207-219, illus. (Norwich, 1935). Sylvia Thrupp, A Short History of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Bakers of London (London, Privately Pub., 1933. 207 p.). 


